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Other national groups in colonial America made some impact on intellectual life without exerting anything like the influence of the Germans. The Swedes on the Delaware, for example, wrote pioneer descriptions of the topography, flora, fauna, and meteorology of that region. They produced a philological treatise on the Lenape dialect in connection with their efforts to convert the tribe. In Gustav Hesselius the Swedes possessed an organ-builder and artist of distinction who became well known outside Swedish-American circles. Swedish parsons and Swedish religious literature were both imported from the motherland throughout the colonial period. Yet the Swedes were too few in number to resist cultural absorption.
Similarly the French Huguenots had largely been absorbed by their neighbors before the American Revolution. In South Carolina they had contributed to the knowledge of the culture of the grape, rice, indigo, and silk; and in Charleston, in New Rochelle near New York City, and in other centers they had established schools for young women, contributed to the graces of everyday life, and provided nuclei for the subsequent reception of French ideas and customs.
Collectively the large strains of non-English-speaking stocks exerted an imponderable but nonetheless real influence on the intellectual life of the colonial era. The non-English-speaking groups did not subscribe to the Anglican form of religion, and their opposition to the payment of taxes for its maintenance in certain of the colonies strengthened the growing movement for separation of church and state. The mere presence of so many non-British people likewise gave force to the idea that America was an asylum for the oppressed of all the world.
It was in laying a foundation stone for American nationality that the non-English-speaking groups along the Atlantic seaboard made one of their most significant contributions. In Europe new peoples or nationalities had arisen when one conquered and assimilated or was assimilated by another. But in colonial America a distinctive people emerged partly because of a naturalization policy more liberal than that in Europe and partly because the mutual aloofness of the British and non-British cultural groups gradually decreased and gave way to intimate daily association and intermarriage. The fusion of many peoples into a distinctive one was evident in the modification of the English language by the accretion of words from the Dutch, German, and French. And having no British ties and feeling little or no intellectual subserviency to England, these non-British stocks helped pave the way for, and gave reality